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his residence in Tavistock Row,f hot with the Tuscan grape, and high in blood.3"
Cooke somewhat cruelly compares his condition in these last years to that of Swift's Struldbrugs, and, indeed, during the last three years of his life, his existence must have been very melancholy to his friends, though he himself was too incapable to realize his own sad condition. But, insensible as he was to what was passing around him, he still crawled about the theatre, more perhaps from force of habit than from any other cause.
" On these occasions," says Cooke, " the audience venerated his condition. On his appearance at the pit door, no matter how crowded the house was, they rose to make room for him, in order to give him his accustomed seat, which was the centre of the last bench near the orchestra. He generally walked home by himself, which was only on the other side of the Piazza ; but, in crossing at the corner of Great Russel Street, he very deliberately waited till he saw the passage thoroughly cleared of coaches."
In these days he frequently imagined that he was opposed or injured, and he often made application at Bow Street for redress of his fancied wrongs. The magistrates used to hear him with compassion, but, even while they were talking to him about his wrongs, the I ||                          whole subject would fly from his mind, and he was
*                          unable to recall the original causes of his application.
In 1795, some over-zealous friends of the actor suggested that he should speak a congratulatory address from the stage to the Prince and Princess of Wales, on their first appearance at Co vent Garden after their marriage. A short interlude was written, in which the characters were Time, Hymen, Cupid, and Macklin,